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THE STATE OF EDUCATION 
IN THE, UNITED STATES. 


The Analectic Magazine for the present month 
(April, 1817) contains a view of the state of 
education in America. The writer does not 
allow that there is established any where in the 
United States a good system of education, ex- 
cept in New England; more particularly as it 
regards common schools. His information, how- 
ever, appears to be very defective ; and we 
think he manifests too much precipitancy in 
drawing general conclusions upon a very slen- 
der stock of facts in relation to the subject of 
which he ‘treats. 

From this writer’s statement we have made the 
subjoined abstract with respect to the founda- 
tion of colleges, théir endowments, &c. in dif- 
ferent states of the Union. We have done this 
principally with a view of drawing from intelli- 
gent men, better acquainted with particulars, a 
more accurate account of the seminaries of 
education instituted in different parts of the 
country. We have not much confidence in the 
correctness of the article in the Analectic 
Magazine from which we make this abstract, 
because, in some instances, there is an evident 
want of recent information, and in others posi- 
tive errors. Of the latter we can point out two 
ourselves: one, which states that the Rev. Mr. 
Dwbourg is president of St. Mary’s college at 
Baltimore; the other, which represents the 
revenue of Athens college, in Ohio, as amount- 
ing to $30,000. In a letter from one of 
the trustees of that institution, we are as- 
sured that the revenue of the college at 
Athens is only $3,000. This, however, may 
be a typographical mistake : but as it relates to 
the Rev. Mr. Dubourg, he is a bishop at New 
Orleans, and we doubt whether he is at this 
time in America. The Rev. Mr. Brute is the 
principal of St. Mary’s college. A similar mis- 
take occurs with regard to the Rev. Mr. Knox, 
who is no longer president of Baltimore Col- 
lege. We invite, for publication in the Wation- 
al Register, the communications of well inform- 
ed individuals on this interesting topic. 

ABSTRACT. 

The first college in America was founded by 
John Harvard, who, in the year 1638, made a do- 
nation for that purpose of 7777. The present an- 
nual revenue is more than § 40,000: $ 10,000 


paid hy the state; the remainder derived ~~ 
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vested funds and tuition money. Upwards of 20 
professors: 13 constantly employed ‘in teaching 
students in the ordinary way ; 7 deliver occasional 
courses of lectures on medicine, natural and moral 
philosophy, history, theology, and various other 
scientific subjects. It has a professorship of 
Greek. Average number of studeits of late be- 
tween 280 and 300, some from thé southern 
states, but mostly from Massachusetts: philoso- 
phical apparatus extensive : library considerable. 
The course of studies pursued in all the grammar 
schools of Massachusetts, is directed to the pre- 
paration of students for Harvatd> University, the 
theological doctrines of which are Arian. 

In Rhode Island a college was founded in 1764, 
It is called Brown University, Nicholas Brown, 
esq. having made a donation to it of $ 5,000—first 
located at Warren; afterwards transferred to 
Providence : has a good philosophical apparatus ; 
a library of about’3,000 volumes; professorships 
of law, of oriental languages, of logic and moral 
philosophy, of anatomy and surgery, of chymistry, 
and of botany and materia medica: a majority of 
its corporation are Baptists: the number of its 
students about 100. 


* - 

An attempt was made to found a college in 
Connecticut in 1654, but it failed, the institution 
having become extinct in the year 1664. Yale 
college was founded at Saybrook in 1700, and was 
removed to New Haven in 1717: it acquired its 
name from Elihu Yale, esq. its chief benefactor: 
its professorships are, one of materia medica and 
botany; one of the theory and practice of physic, 
surgery, and obstetrics: one of mathematics and 
natural philosophy; one of chymistry, pharmacy, 
and mineralogy ; one of languages and ecclesiasti- 
cal history; and one of anatomy and phisiology ; 
number of students from 270° to 300: the library 
contains about 6,000 volumes: philosophical and 
chymical apparatus complete: it has in its charge 
a mineralogical éabinet of 26,500 specimens. The 
theological doctrines of Yale are Calvinistic. 


Dartmouth College, named after the eart of 
Dartmouth, who was one of its chief benefactors, 
was founded at Hanover, in'New Hampshire, in 
the year 1769: it has three professors; one. of 
civil and ecclesiastical history ; one of mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy’; and one of lan+ . 
guages : number of students about 170, besides 
about 60 in the grammar school, and the same 
number in the medical department: has a good 
philosophical and chymical apparatus : a library 
of about 4,000 volumes: its funds are 80,000 acres 
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of land, yielding nearly $ 1,340 of annual reve- 
nue: tuition money $ 1,660. 

A college was established in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, in 1791: it commenced with a donation of 
$6,000: the legislature has since granted it 
about 30,000 acres of land: Middlebury College, 
in that state, was founded in 1800; it has in ge- 
neral about 120 students. The legislature of 
Vermont are now taking measures for the esta- 
blishment of a university at Montpellier, upon a 
former reservation of 33,000 acres of land appro- 
priated for thet purpose. There are acacemies 
in almost every county of that commonwealth : 
grammar schools in every county have been es- 
tablished by law, and are supported at the public 
charge. 

Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, in the District 
of Maine,’'was. established in the year 1795, and 
received its name from the hon. James Bowdoin, 
who gave the institution § 10,000, and bequeath- 
ed his library to it: the state of Massachusetts 
has made it a donation of five townships: it has 
nearly 60 students. There are seven academies 
in Maine, all endowed with liberal grants of land. 

King’s (now Columbia) College, was founded 
in New York, in the year 1754: it has a faculty 
of arts and one of physic: its funds yield a reve- 
nue of $ 3,850. Union College, in Schenectady, 
was incorporated in 1794; the funds of which, in 
1796, were upwards of § 42,000, besides 1,604 
acres. of land, and the legisiature have since grant- 
ed it a lottery of $90,000: it has three profess- 
ors; one of. mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and one of each of the dead languages. Hamil- 
ton College has been lately established in the 
western part of New York. 

Princeton College, in New Jersey, was charter- 
ed about the year 1738: it has three professors: 
about 130 students: a library of about 300 vo- 
lumes: amount of revenue not. far from $ 3,000. 
A college was established at New Brunswick in 
1770, by the ministers of the Dutch church, who 
appropriated about $ 1,200 for that purpose: it 
has been converted into a purely theological semi- 
nary, and has but one professor : the students are, 
mostly, the children of Dutch emigrants : the li- 
brary small, but well selected. 

In Pennsylvania there are six colleges—Dicken- 
son College, at Carlisle ; the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in Philadelphia; Franklin College, at 
Lancaster ; Jefferson College, at Cannonsburg ; ; 
Washington College, seven miles from the same 
place; and All zany. College, at Meadville. 
Dickenson College has five professors: a good 
philosophical apparatus : library, about 3,000 vo- 
lumes: a revenue arising from 10,000 acres of 
land, and $ 10,666 in funded certificates. The 
Unis srsity of Pennsylvania is divided into three 
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departments: the college, the medical, and the 
grammar schools ; about 50 students in the first ; 
500 in the second; and 100 in the last; in all 
about 650 students: its revenue about 2,3652; 
philosophical apparatus the most complete in the 
United States. Washington and Jefferson Col. 
leges are in the neighborhood of each other: 
funds of the former, small; library and philoso. 
phical apparatus pretty good. -Washington Col- 
lege has funds to the amount of $ 2,000: average 
number of students in each of these Colleges, 9. 
bout 60. 

A Cojfege has been lately established at Athens, 
in Ohio, with landed funds yielding a revenue of 
3,000 dollars. 

Washington College, at Chestertown, i in Mary. 
land, was established in 1782 : empowered to hold 
property yielding 6,000/. a year: a subsequent 
grant of revenue yielding 1,250/. St. John’s Col. 
lege was founded at Annapolis during the same 
year ; empowered to hold property worth 9,000. 
per annum, together with a revenue of 1,750/. 
These two Colleges constituted the University of 
Maryland. In the year 1785, the Methodists es- 
tablished a College at Abington, in Harford coun. 
ty, but the building was consumed by fire : they 
then erected an edifice at Baltimore, which was 
also burnt. There are two colleges at Baltimore, 
both chartered; that of St. Mary’s, under the pa- 
tronage of the Jesuits, and enriched by liberal do- 
nations from Louisiana, from Canada, and Europe ; 
supposed to be on the decline ; chiefly, it is pre- 
sumed, from the institution of Baltimore College 
in the same city. The legislature of Maryland not 
long since made a grant of $25,000, for the sup- 
port of common schools. 

William and Mary College, at Williamsburgh, 
in Virginia. was founded in 1691 : annual revenue 
before the revolution, about 3,000/. has six pro- 
fessors : a complete philosophical apparatus; and 
quite a large library: in 1787 there were but 30 
students : the legislature made it aliberal donation 
not long ago. Considerable exertions are making 
to improve the condition of this instjtution. Hamp- 
den Sidney College was founded scon after the 
war: its funds small: students never more than 
60: it has now become a school of theology. 
Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia, has 
a collegiate charter, and very respectable en- 
deowments. Gen. Washington begueathed to it 
100 shares in the James River Company, worth 
about 7,000/: number of students scldom more 
than 60. 

Transylvania University, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is represented as little better than an hums 
ble grammar-school, of about 30 students: reve- 
nue $2,700: library of nearly 1,500 volumes: a 
philosophical apparatus. 
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In Tennessee, there are Washington College, 
in the county of the same name ; and Greenville 
College in Green county : there isalso a seminary 
of learning in Cumberland, and one in Knox, 
county; the two latter endowed by Congress with 
100,000 acres of land. 

In 1789, a University was founded at Chapel- 
Hill, Grange county, North Carolina: it has about 
100 students ; two professors and three tutors. 

South Carolina has chartered five Colleges: one 
at Charleston; one at Winnsborough; one at 
Cambridge ; one near Beaufort; and one at Co- 
lumbia: the three first very little superior to 
common grammar-schools : Beaufort College has 
a fund of about $7,000. South Carolina College, 
established by the legislature at Columbia, in 1801, 


has an income of $6,000: 150 students:: good phi- | , 


losophical apparatus : library of about 3,000 well 
sclected volumes. 

The legislature of Georgia has made provision | 
for establishing a college at Athens, in Clark! 
county, and 4n academy in every county, all uni- 
ted under the name of the University of Georgia. 








DR. WARDEN’S NAPOLEON. 
( Continued from page 248.) 
Temper of Napoleon —Las Cases said 


“Twas at St. Cloud, when captain Mieulieuse 
waited upon the emperor on his return from Eng- 
land. Hie had been taken in the Didon, by an Eng- 
lish frigate, the Pheenix, commanded by capt.Baker. 
On my introducing him, his.majesty said, in a 
very harsh tone of voice, ‘ So, sir, you surrender- 
ed-your colors to an enemy of interior force: how 
can you answer for your conduct ?’—* Sire,’ repli- 
ed Miculieuse, £1 did my utmost ; my men would 
fight no longer.’ ‘ifso,’ answered the emperor, 
‘when an officer is disobeyed by his men, he 
should cease to command : therefore begone’”— 
About six months after this mortifying reception, 
and when his conduct had been enquired into, 
he was sppointed to the command of a squadron 
at Venice. 

“The emperor had a confidential secretary, a 
man of superior talents, who was blessed with a 
disposition so mild, and a temper so smooth, that 
it was almost impessible to trouble the one or to 
ruffe the other. ‘The impetuosity of his imperial 
master, with the uncertain and unreasonable hours 
when he was frequently summened to his duty, 
and the calm preparation in which he was ever 
found to perforin it, sufficiently proves the charac- 
ter that has been given him. Napoleon seldom 
took a pen in his hand; his general practice was 
to dictate to others, which he did with the rapidi- 
ty of thought: and ifan idea struck him in the 
middle of the night, the secretary in waiting was 
insiantly summoned to transmit it to paper. This 
officer had happened, on one of these hasty occa- 
sious, to have mistaken an expression as it was 
dictated to him, and, for this accidental mistake, 
was dismissed from the presence in terms of the 
severest ulspleasure. The next morning the em- 





peror sent for his secretary ; and when the latter 
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entered the saloon with his usual ‘placid and un- 
disturbed countenance, the emperor, with rather 
an angry look, demanded of him if he had slept 
the preceding night ? and, on being informed he 
had enjoyed his usual hours of comfortable re- 
pose, this reply was given :—‘ then you have been 
more fortunate than me ; so take your pen,’ and 
a decree for a very liberal pension to the secreta- 
ry was instantly dictated.” 


Napoleon as a lover. 


Among other proofs of his more tender nature, 
it was said he was sincerely ed to Maria 
Louisa; and it was added, a fond look from her 
eve would command any thing from his heart.— 
(Remember, it isa Frenchman who genet At 
the same time it was avowed, that she 
might possess his more permanent affection, her 
majesty was known to suspect the possibility of 
his straying into an occasional infidelity. 

It is indeed very well known, that the English 
adies whom he saw from the gangway of the 
Bellerophon, drew from him very animated ex- 
pressions of admiration. Miss Brown, a daughter 


| of general Brown, is said to have fixed his exclu- 
| sive attention, while she was in a situation to re- 


main an object whose features could be distin- 
guished. 


Fate of Baron de Colai. 

[It may be recollected that this, Polish noble- 
man had been employed to carry off Ferdinand 
the seventh, of Spain, from the custody of Napo< 
leon.] 


The baron, it seems, had arrived in safety at the 
point to which he was destined, but almighty love 
appears to have demanded his first attentions. A 
lady, to whom he was ardently attached in Paris, 
was an irresistible object of attraction, and to that 
city he bent his first steps: but he had.not been 
two hours within its walls before some of Savary’s 
myrmidons seized the unfortunate and imprudent 
Pole, stripped off his clothes, with their valuable 
concealments, and consigned him to a prison.— 
So far the stratagem failed of success: but Bona- 
parte wished to know whether the imprisoned 
monarch was privy to it: A proper person was 
therefore selected to personate the baron, and 
with all bis false papers. and rich clothes, in- 
troduged himself to Ferdinand ; but though the 
guards were rag ag withdrawn, to give all 
possible facility for his escape, the imprisoned 
king dared not encounter the danger of the at- 
tempt. 


Napoleon’s medical notions. 


He seemed to entertain a very strong prejudice 
against bleeding, which he called the Sangrado 
practice, nor did he fail to treat our first conver- 
sations on the subject with a degree of humor and 
pleasantry, which proved that eat events of 
his life had not driven from his recollection the so | 
jemn satire of Le Sage. He urged the propriety 
of sparing the precious fluid, under an apprehen- 
sion of its deficiency, when, as he conceived, the 
food on board a ship was not sufficiently nutritious 
to restore it. A Frenchman,he exciaimed,would ne | 
ver submit to the discipline of the Spanish doctor, 
And on my observing that the French did not eat 
quite so much beefs Englishmen, he perempto- 
rily denied the fact :—* to the fuil as much,” he 
said, “but they cook it differently.”—He wus, 
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however, opén.to conviction ; and when he had 
been made to understand the general health of 
our fleet, and had witnessed the good effects of 
the practice which he had so forcibly reprobated 
and ridiculed, he no longer argued against it; but 
always mentioned it with some facetious observa- 
tion. ‘On meeting me, he would apply his fingers 
to the bend of the opposite arm and ask—* well, 
how many have you bled to-day ?” Nor did he 
fail to exclaim, when any of his own people were 
indisposed—* O bleed him, bleed him !—To the 
powerful lancet with him: that’s the infallible 
remedy” He had, however, seen the good ef- 
fects on madame Bertrand That lady was attack- 
ed with an inflammatory fever, when she submit- 
ted to lose two pounds of blood, as well as to ab- 
stain from Wine and all animal food : but the San- 
grado system effected her cure, and confirmed 
the proselytism of her emperor to the practice. 


Napoleon’s temperament and health. 


lis own spontaneous account of himself is, that 
he is very. passionate ; but that the violence of 
his disposition soon subsides not only into tranquil- 
lity, but into coldness and indifference. I have 
never heard that, in speaking of his constitution 
and uncommon state of health, he ever hinted at 
the advantes of age, or calculated the probabili- 
ties of his enjoying length of life. He has indeed 
been known to say, and to repeat the opinion, 
that he ought to have died on the day when he 
entered Moscow ; as he then had arrived at the 
summit of his military glory. It has been even 
‘said by some of his few surrounding friends, that 
he should himself have determined not to sur- 
vive it. ; 

The conversation afforded me, as I thought, 
rather a fair opportunity of asking hin, if his sleep 
was generally sound ; I felt at the time, that it 
was an adventurous question; nor would it have 
surprised me, if he had turned away without giv- 
ing me an answer; but, with a look more expres- 
sive of sorrow than displeasure, he replied, “ No. 
from my cradle I have béen an inditi¢rent slee- 
per.” 

. The empress Josephine. 


I shall begin this letter by introducing a very 
interesting person to your attention ; and who, in 
our various quarter-deck conversatious, had not 
been hitherto mentioned. It was the empress Jo- 
sephine. Her name happened to occur; she be- 
came the spontaneoussubject of very animated 
eulogiums ; when she was represented as posses- 
sing a sweetness of disposition, an elegance of 
manners, and a certain melody of voice that irre- 
sistibly charmed every one, without any excep- 
tion as to situation or capacity, who were admit- 
ted to her presence. The sudden death of this 
excellent lacy was very generally lamented, and is 
attributed to a very extraordinary circumstance, 
and a very exalted personage. I will relate the 
event to you in the words, as far as memory serves, 
in which the count de las Cases conveyed it as an un- 
deniable fact to me. Josephine, it seems, had so far 
won the admiration and high esteem ot the empe- 
ror Alexander, that his imperial majesty used to 
dedicate many of his leisure hours to the pleasure 
of her fascinating conversation. His visits were | 


not only frequent but continual during his stay at}| 


Paris. Her state of health was but indifferent, 
and on some particular occasion, her physician 
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had. prescribed medicines ofa nature that requir- 








ed the utmost care. and precaution, and an abso. 
lute confinement to her chamber: but, at this 
time, the emperor paid one of his visits, when her 
respect for him rendered her incautious, and sie 
received the imperial guest in the usual manner 
They walked, during the time of his stay, in the 
gardens of Mal-Maison; and the consequence of 
this promenade was fatal : she was seized with a 
violent inflammation in the lungs, which defied all 
medical assistance, anc in a few days she was no 
more. 


An order which was issued by the convention - 


to disarm the citizens, occasioned the introduc. 
tion of Bonaparte, then a general, and high in mi- 
litary command, to Josephine. +ler husband was 
said to have suffercs! eightcen months before the 
circumstance about to be mentioned. He had 
left ason, Eugene Beauharnois, at this time a most 
interesting youth, who took an opportunity to ad- 
dress the general on the parade, and solicit his fa. 
ther’s sword ; which, according to the late order 
had been removed from his mother’s residence. 
Bonaparte, charmed by the request, and the ani. 
mated modesty with which it was made, instantly 
granted it. The mother wrote a letter the follow. 
ing day to thank the general for his kindness te 
herson. This grateful attention produced a visit 
on his part, and the lady not being at home, she 
sent a note of apology and particular invitation < 
An interview of course followed: He was in- 
stantly captivated, and in six weeks they were 
married. It has been generally thought, I believe 
that the second marriage did not obiiteraie his re. 
gard for her : and itis here asserted, by those who 
were qualified.to form a correct opinion of the 
matter, that he would have given more evident 
proofs of his regard, if the jealousy of the se- 
cond empress had not interposed to pvevent 
them. 


Napoleon as a friend. 


Having induced you, perhaps, to suppose that 
Napoleon was susceptible of lore, [ shall intro- 
duce madame Bertrand to persuade you, that ‘he 
is not without a capacity for friendship. She re- 
lated, ina very impressive manner, to us, the last 
interview with Duroc, duke of Friuli, and his af- 
flicted sovereign. 

That officer, who, as it will appear, stood high 
in his master’s regard and confilence, was stryck 
by a cannon-bail, ss he was recomnoitring the po- 
sition for a night encampment of the army, and bis 
bowels fell to the ground; when he had the ex- 
traordinary resclation to collect and replace them 
with his own hands, on the spot. In this hopeless 
state he was removed to a neighboring cottage, 
where he survived twenty-four hours. A miortifi- 
cation soon took place, and a very offensive smell 
began to issue from his body, which contin: ed to 
increase. After he had been some time in this 
state, the emperor came,to visit and consale him. 
The dying man, after expressing his acknowledg 
ments to his master for this gracious act of kind- 
ness, which he accompanicd with sentiments of 
the utmost loyalty and devotion, recommended his 
wife and daughter to the imperial protecticn; 
and then entreated him to depart lest the effuvia 
proceeding from him might be attended with in- 
fection. She represented Napolcon’s grief as per 
fectly romantic, and stated asa fact, that he lay, 
for it is not to be supposed that he slept, a whe le 
night on the stone which covered the grave of his 
friend. 
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She also mentioned that he possessed an equal 
attachment to iasaes, duke of Montebello, who 
was killed at the battle of Esling, when a similar 
scene of affliction and regard ‘took place: ‘That 
brave officer had been obliged to submit to the 
amputation of one leg just below the knee, and 
the other just above the ancle. Buonaparte and 
Bertrand Visited him in this unhappy condition, 
on the left bank of the Danube. Bertrand was en- 
deavoring to console him by comparing his situa- 
tion to that of the brave Caffarelli, when he, with 
acertain eagerness of expression, thus interrupt- 
ed him :—“ ‘fhe attachment of Caffare!li to the 
emperor was cold, when compared with the affec- 
tion which I feel.” 


Crossing the line. 


The ceremony of crossing the line, a day of 
jubilee to the voyagers of every mafitime nation, 
is so well known, that it would be superfluous to 
give a minute description of it ; though more than 
usual ceremony was displaved on the present oc- 
casion: and it must be acknowledged that the 
French party submitted with the best grace, that 
js to say, with the most perfect good humour, to 
the novel freedoms of the marine Saturnalia :—Nor 
had the Neotune and Amphitrite of the day any 
eause of complaint. They were seated ina boat 
filled with water, the throne a match-tub, and the 
sceptre a painter’s brush. They were surround- 
ed by their Tritons, consisting of fifty or sixty of 
the most athletic men in the ship, naked to-the 
waist, and bedaubed with various colors, each 
bearing a pail of salt water, to drench, more or less, 
the subjects of the briny god. The license of the 
pastime may be imagined, when captain Ross, 
who commanded the ship, received the contents 
of one of them with perfect pleasantry. 

Bertrand, Montholon, Gourgond, and De las 
Cases, with all the domestics, presented them- 
selves to the temporary, but potent Neptune, and 
received, with the necessary cheerfulness, their 
share of his ablutions. ‘The two former led their 
children forward, each of them presenting from 
their extended little hands a double Napoleon as 
their offering to the presiding deity of the deep. 
A sea-boy sung the song of The snug little 
Island,” some of whose lines were not very coim- 
plimentary to the enemies of Great Britain, but 
net an unpleasant look was produced by: them. 
The ladies viewed thescene from an elevated po- 
sition, and appeared to be equally amused and as- 
tonished at the festivities of it.. Neptune was 
rather disappointed that Napoleon did not make 
his appearance, though he acknowledged the so- 
vereign dignity, by sending his tribute —tn short. 
harmony prevailed to the close of this festive 
medley. 





Nupoleon’s intended marriage with a Russian prin- 
cess. 

This circumstance seems to be acknowledged 
here ; and it is said, moreover, that the-failure of 
this negotiation arose from the bigotry of the la- 
dy’s royal mother, who insisted on the establish- 
ment of a Greek church in the palace of the Thu- 
illeries.—-I merely state it 9s a little article of our 
political chit-chat, for your political amusement. 


Napoleon'na langher : the children, &c. 


He sometimes srniles, but I believe seldom 
langhs.—{f have never observed, when laughter 
has prevailed around him, that he bas caught the 
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pleasant infection. The interesting children on 
>oard, who amuse every body, do not attract his 
attention. There is a large good-tempered New- 
foundland dog who is a frequent and rather a rude 
playfellow of these urchins; and in ‘a situati 
where no active entertainments are exhibited, the 
interludes of these performers afford no small de- 
gree of'amusement to those around them. But 
they have never won a smile, that I have observ- 
ed, fromthe ex-imperial spectator.—Once, indeed, 
when Bertrand was in conversation with his mas- 
ter, the count’s little girl intruded upon it, with 
a story,which all her father’s prohibitions could 
not silence. On this occasion Napoleon took her 
by the hand, heard out her little tale, and at the 
conslusion kissed her. But this very uncommon 
attention was probably paid to the child as the on- 
ly mode of getting rid of her, which might not 
have been painful to the feelings of the father. 
Frequent attempts are made on the loyalty of 
the little Bertrands, by courting them, in very se- 
ducing ways, to say vive le rot,and vive Louis dix 
huit. But the two eldest are loyal children, and 
true, and never fail to reply with vive gor ey 
The youngest ofthe three was, however, atlength, ~ 
bribed by irresistible sweetmeats, to say, vive Lou- 
is div huit ; for he, like other cautious politicians, 
could not be spersuaded to go all lengths, and add, 
vive le roi. But this daring defection never failed 
tobe followed by the reproaches of his uncorrupti- 
ble brother and sister, This charming boy is 
said to bear a strong resemblange to the young 
Napoleon, and has acquired the title among us of 
John Bull, which he triumphantly retains: and if 


.asked who he is, appears pleased to exclaim, Jean 


Booll. 
Nupoleon’s Sagacity. 


I shall just mention that count Bertrand. in the 
history which he gave of the German campaign in 
1807, took occasion to observe that Buonaparte 
had verv seldom employed spies. He appeared, 
in the course of his warfare, to know but one in- 
stance of a person being engaged by his master in 
that capacity, which was in Italy; at the same 
time he acknowledged that the services perform- 
ed by him were of consislerable importance. Jn 
speaking also of Napoleon’s talents, for which he 
uniformly avows the most profound admiration, he 
expressed himself to the following effect :— 
* When I was first admitted to the emperor’s con- 
fidence, he employed me_on a-particular service, 
and no zeal was wanting, on my part, to execute 
it; but I found it, as 1 thought, to be impractica- 
ble; and] did not hesitate to submit my opinion 
to him that it was so. It may be so to you, he re- 
plied, but in what manner did you proceed? I 
accordingly explained the means | had pursued. 
You have failed, he said, in following your plans : 
now see what success you will have in pursuing 
mine. ‘hes: he explained—I adhered to them of 
course, ancl succeeded. 1 then determined never 
again to suppose that any, commands of his could. 
fail of being fulfilled; and in futu®e operations 
which he intrusted tome, the idea of impossibility 
never occurred tomy thoughisin the performance 
of my duty, or was forced upon nie by my expe- 
rience in the failure of it.” 
Nupoleon’s arvival at St. Helena, &c. 

Napoleon did not leave his cabin for a full hour 
afier the ship had anchored in the bay; however, 
when the deck became clear,-he made his appear- 
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ance, and ascended the poop ladder, from which 
he could examine every gun that bristles at the 
mouth of James Valley, in the centre of which 
the town of that name, and the only one in the is- 
land, ‘is situate —While he stood there, I watch- 
ed his countenance with the most observant atten- 
tion, and it betrayed no particular sensation: he 
looked as any otlier man would look at a place 
which he beheld for the first time.—I shall also 
take this opportunity to mention that during the 
whole voyage, from the moment the Northumber- 
land set Sivem England to its arrival at St. He- 
lena, [never saw any change in the placid counte- 
nance and unassuming manners of our distinguish- 
ed shipmate ; nor did 1 hear ofa discontented look, 
or a peevish expression, being remarked by any 
other person in the ship: The ladies,indeed, dis- 
eovered some distress on the first view of their 
rocky cage ; but their general conduct on the oc- 
casion, displayed’a degree of self-possession which 
bee not expected of them. 

rhe first object of the admiral was to make the 
necessary arrangements for the accommodation of 
Napoleon and his'suite, and the lieutenant-govern- 
or’s house was appropriated for that purpose, 
till a proper place could be prepared for his fixed 
residence. It was not, therefore, till the 17th that 
they disembarked.—After sun-set, on that day, 
when the inhabitants of the town, wearied out im 
waiting for the spectacle of Buonaparte’s landing, 
had veiived to their homes, he, according to the 
wisi he. had expressed, passed unobserved to the 
house where he was to pass the first night as an 
inhabitant of St. Helena. 


Nupoleon’s discontent, ec. 


Ihave not heard of «ny instance of his discon- 
tent but on the following occasion.—Since he has 
been at the Siiars, an officer of captain’s rank is 
constantly in attendance there, and becomes an-., 
swetable for his person. This, I understand, has 
occasioned remounstrances to the admiral, who has 
not thought proper to answer them with any re- 
laxation of this duty. 

I have since seen, in the English newspapers, 
accounts of his playing cards for sugar-plums, be- 
ing impetaous with achild, and engaging in some- 
thing like monkey tricks; for which there is not 
the least foundation of any kind. 

On his removal to Longwood, certain limits 
were assigned him for exercise, around which a 
cordon of centinels were stationed. While he 
continues within the circle he experiences no ad- 
ditional vigilance ; but when he-ventures beyond, 
an officer ison duty to attend him. The latter 
circumstance, which he considers as irksome, dis- 
poses him to confine himself in a great measure to 
the grounds of his mansion. 


Madame Bertrand’s gallantry. A dinner party, &c. 


About six in the evening I reached /utsgate, a 
small house on the Longwood read, about a mile 
from the principal residence and the habitation of 
count Bertrand. It consists of two small apartments 
below, und the same number above. But in this 
cottage, health reigns, the children are charming, 
and cure seems to be banished from it —A volume 
might be filled with all I know of this family. 
Most of my spare hours during the voyage were 
dedicated to reading English with the marshal; 
and, in return, he gavé an history of some of the 
campaigns in which he had served. He would 
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all, anc speak to me none.” Napoleon, when en. 
quiring after me, during the passage, would dis. 
tinguish me by the title of Bertrand’s friend, Ma. 
dame insisted upon my dismounting from my horse 
and accompanying her in the carriage to Longe. 
wood, as her husband had gone on before. It was 
now growing dusk,and as we approached the 


‘house, we saw her emperor, as she always called 


him, and Bertrand in conversation close to the 
road-side. “ Now,” said the lady, * let us surprise 
them: show yourself at the carriage window ag 
we pass; when they will fancy a gallant, and it 
will remind them of Paris tricks.” We passed 
them ata quick pace; I obeyed my instructions, 
and, having handed the countess from the car. 
riage, she left me to go and explain who the stran. 
ger was. Inafew minutes I received a message: 
from Napoleon himself, with an invitation to dip. 
ner. I very readily accepted it, as you may ima. 
gine ; and was rather pleasingly surprised at it, 
as he had for some time confined his guests to hig 
own suite. I had no means of presenting myself, 
but in my riding equipments, and in such guise [ 
made my entre. General Montholon, in full dress, 
received me in the anti-chamber, and introduced 
me-to an adjoining room, where Buonaparte was 
engaged at chess with the count Bertrand. He 
received me with common salutations, very civil. 
ly expressed, and on my taking a position behind 
his chair, asif to observe the game, he continued 
the contest There was little conversation among 
the party in the room, and that was carried on in 
a kind of respectful whisper, which, as I knew 
not how to adopt, was interrupted at times by the 
thorough bass of my answers to the questions 
which were addressed to me. 

A very short time before dinner was announced, 
general Montholon whispered in my ear, that [ 
was to take my seat at table between the emperor 
and the grand marshal. Here are honors for you, 
and I will give you leave to figure your plain, 
humble, unassuming friend, in his elevated station. 
I cannot say that my situation resembled that of 
Sancho Pancha, because every dish was at my ser. 
vice; but a piece of roast beef or a leg of mutton, 
with caper sauce, would have afforded a relief to 
my appetite, which has never been familiarized 
with ragouts and fricassees. I had Napoleon on 
my right, and the marshal on my left; and there 
was a vacant chair, that had the air of ceremoni- 
ous emptiness, as a seserved seat for Maria Loui- 
sa. A bottle of claret and a decanter of water 
was placed by each plate: but there was ne drink- 
ing to each other at dinner; and if you did not 
help yourself during the time it lasted, the oppor 
tunity would be lost, as the wine vanished with 
the eatables. The service of porcelain far ex- 
ceeds in beauty whatever of that kind I have be- 
held. The silver plate is massive, and decorated 
with eaglesin curious abu: dance ;: the gold service 
appeared in the desert. The entertainment lasted 
about an hour, and so frequent were the ques- 
tions of my host, that from the perplexity I suffer- 
ed in Conjuring up answers to them, I scarce knew 
what leat, or what I drank. I will endeavor to 
give you a general specimen of his convivial in- 
quiries. 

Napoleon’s medical and metaphysical inquiries, &e. 

Have you visited general Gourgond? Yes, gener- 
al, I came to Longwood for that purpose. How 
have you found him? Extremely ill. What is his 
disorder? Dysentery. Where is its seat? th the 
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intestines? What hag been the cause? Heat of 
climate on a constitution peculiarly predisposed ; 
but remove the cause and the: effect will cease. 
Had he been bled in the first instance, it is proba- 
ble that the disease would have been less violent. 
What remedy is now proposed? The functions 
of the liver and other viscera are deranged: to 
restore them, therefore, to a healthy action, it will 
be necessary to havé recourse to mercury. That 
isa bad medicine. Experience has taught me the 
contrary. Did Hippocrates use it? I believe not. 
He had great faith in simples. Yet, he is consi- 
dered as among the first physicians. He might, 
nevertheless, have derived great advantages from 
modern discoveries. Does not nature endeavor to 
expel morbific matter; and may not the present 
painful struggles be an effort of natuze to rid her- 
self of what is obnoxious? I have deen taught to 
assist nature. And could not you do so without 
having recourse to this dangerous mineral? Ex- 

erience has convinced me that mercury, provided 


it produces salivation, is infallible. Then go on |, 


with your mercury. 

Have you lost many men on board the Northum- 
berland? We have had the misfortune to lose 
several. Of what disease? Dysentery and inflam- 
mation of the liver. Have you examined them 
after death? Invariably. What was the appear- 
ance? Extensive suppurations of the liver in the 
one disease, and gangrene of the intestines in the 
other. What is death, or how do you define 
death? A suspension of the vital functions, the 
organs of respiration, and the action of the heart. 
When does the soul quit the body? That is a 
question I do not presume to answer with a pre- 
cision which would satisfy you: for, in cases of 
suspended animation, and in syncope, man is to 
all appearance dead; yet, by artificial means, re- 
suscitation is produced and life preserved. When 
do you suppose that the soul enters the body? I 
am not sufficiently skilled in metaphysics to give 
a satisfactory reply. The faculty of thought ap- 
pears to be the dawning of the soul; and to what- 
ever perfection reason attains, then the soul is 
most perfect, at least then man becomes the most 
responsible for his actions. Here the conversa- 
tion ended to my great satisfaction, as it seemed 
to be taking a turn too profound for my philoso- 
phy: you will say, perhaps, that part of it was 
not calculated to whet the stomach of any one at 
dinner, but a medical man. I fancy, however, 
that, to your appetite, it will prove a savoury dish. 

Napoleon now rose, and was followed by his 
party into a card room, when whist succeeded. 
He appears to be master of the game, but plays 
with a kind of carelessness and good humor, as 
if he preferred losing his money. He stayed half 
an hour longer this evening than was usual with 
him, and during that time he walked up and down 
the room, continuing his prevailing habit of ask- 
ing questions. Cn his taking leave, Las Cases, in 
his good humored way, said, ** Well, this has been 
a day of questions: indeed, I fear it must be a 
punishment for you to dine with us, it is so like 
undergoing an examination : but you may be as- 
sured, that your answers afford satisfaction, or 
you would not be troubled with so many ques- 
tions.” 


Napoleon inquisitive after news from Europe. His 
and Bertrand’s remarks upon Marshal Ney. 


Ina few days after, the arrival of a ship from 
England induced me to take a ride to the valley ; 
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and, on = ogee in the evening, T was i 2 
that Napoleon desired to see me in general 
gond’s apartment as soon as I retu ; and ba 
I found him ayes Fo - On my osere ce, the 
first question related to the progress 1e genes 
ral’s pees sate when he suddenly changed the | 
subject. ‘ You have been at the town; and is 
the ship just arrived from England—if so, 1 sup- 
she brings letters and newspapers. Certain- 
y; and I have looked over a file of the Courier. 
Isthere no Morning Chronicle? 1 have not yet 
seen it. The other papers which I have just liad 
a glimpse of, were the Times and a provincial pa- 
per. What is the news from France? Pdid but 
slightly glance over the French news. Be that 
as it may, you remember, I suppose, something 
of what you read; so let me hear it. I saw some 
‘articles respecting you; but the principal part of 
the French news which I had the opportunity 
|| examining, related to the trial and sentence 
;, marshal Ney. é 
Napoleon now advanced a step nearer to’ me, 
|but without the least change of countenance ; 
1 What,” said he, “ marshal Ney has been sen-. 
|tenced to be shot.” I replied “It was even 83° - 
|he addressed the ministers of the allied sove» 
' reigns, but in vain: he urged in his defence the 
|, 12th article of the convention; he pleaded on 
, his. trial that he was deceived by you; that the 
| proclamation of which he was accused, and made 
a part of the charges against him, was written by 
major general Bertrand; and that he was deceiv- 
ed by your report of Austria and England.” Count 
Bertrand, who was in the room, quietly observed, 
that marshal Ney had a right to save himself if he 
could; and if fabricated stories would answer his 
purpose, he could not be blamed for employing 
them. But he added, “ respecting the proclama- 
tion, it was an assertion equally false and ridicu- 
lous: marshal Ney could write himself, and want- 
ed not my assistance.” Napoleon made no com- 
ments on the account which had been given to 
him. One solitary expression, indeed, broke 
from him, and that was, “marshal Ney was a 
brave man.” . 


Napoleon’s influence over general Gourgond, ec, 


General Gourgond’s disorder assumed a. very - 
dangerous appearance ; and the symptoms. seem- 
ed to announce a fatal termination. His spirits, 
indeed, were so sunk, that he refused to take the . 
only medicine that promised the least chance of 
relief; and even though it continued to be ad- 
ministered by contrivance and subterfuge, he must 
have become the prey of his melancholy appre- 
hensions, if that voice which he dare not disobey 
had not urged a sharp, and as it proved, a saving 
remonstrance. ‘ What ridiculous behavior is 
this,” said Napoleon to him; “and what are these 
silly fears of your own creation, and which you 
appear to be fond of indulging, by refusing the 
means of dissipating them. How often have ‘you 
faced death in the field of battle, without the least 
sensation of fear; and now you are resolved to 
yield to his power, as if you were afraid to resist 
him. What a childish obstinacy! Play the fool 
no longer, I beg of you, but submit to the reme- 
dies with cheerfulness, which can alone promote 
your restoration to health.” ‘This reproach soft- 
ened the patient’s obstinacy, he becaine submis- 
sive to the regimen prescribed, and recovered. 
Some short time after, Napoleon said-to mé, 
* Well, you doctors have performed wonders with 
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Gourgond : if, however, there had been a priest 

on the island, he would have discharged you both, 

trusted alone to his treatment ; but, fortunate- 

for him, such a thing as a confessor was not to 
found.” 


Napoleon’s visit to certain families at St. Helena. 


I am about to vary the scene, but I follow the 
track of the distinguished exile whenever I have 
the opportunity ; and 1 now call you to attend him 
among the Arcadians of St. Helena. When he 
takes his exercise on horseback, he generally 
bends his way through a deep ravine, luxuriantly 
covered, with vegetation and used for pasture. 
The rad is narrow, the place lonely; and he, in 
a sentimental or poetical moment, had named it 
* The valley of Silence.’ On ascending this con- 
tracted pass, the eye is greeted,’and on the first 
occasion might probably be surprised, by the resi- 
dence ofa farmer. Here the confined tourist, on 
his first excursion, determined to snatch a proba- 
ble amusement by paying a visit. Fortunately for 
him, the family were taken by surprise; for the 
apprenension of such a guest would have emptied 
the house of its inhabitants. Master Legg, the 
tenant of the mansion, a plain honest countryman, 
met him at thé door, when the extraordinary 
visitor, on the invitation which he received, dis- 
mounted from his horse, and, accompanied b. the 
count de las Cases, entered the house, familiarly 
took inis seat, and, as asual, began his interro- 
gatorics Ae 

Have you awife? Yes, and please you, sir em- 
ate Have you any children? Six. How much 

and have you got? A hundred acres. All capa- 
ble of being cultivated? No, not one half. What 
profit does it bring you? Not a great deal; but 
it is much improved since you, Mr. emperor, 
came amongst us. Aye, how do you make that 
out? Why, you must know, sir emperor, we do 
not grow corn in this here island; and our green 
vegetables require a ready market. We have ge- 
nerally had to wait for the arrival of a fleet; and 
then, rat ’em, they would sometimes all spoil : 
but now, sir general, we have a prime sale for 
every article. Where is your wife? Dang it, 
and please you, I believe she is scared ; for I see 
my children have allrun out. Send for them, and 
let me be introduced. Pray, have you any good 
water? Yes, sir, and wine too, such as is to be 
had from the Cape. 

‘ The good woman’s alarm had, by this time, sub- 
sided; and she was persuaded by her husband to 
make her appearance, and entered with every 
mark of respect, and some astonishment. Na- 
poleon, De las Cases, the farmer and his wife 
forining a partie quarree, for your philosophic and 
profound contemplation, sat down to four glasses 
of Cape wine; and when they were emptied, the 
visit concluded. ‘ 

The good man and his family had been placed 
so much at their ease by the courteous demeanor 
of their unexpected guests, that the subsequent 
visits laid them under no restraint; and even the 
little children used frequently to express their 
wishes by inquiring of their mother, “ When will 
Bo vty come and see us again ?” 

But there is another farmer, whose name is 
Robinson, who, like his neighbor Legg, occupies 
his acres of garden ground, which ave divided in- 
to enclosures by fences of earth enlivened by the 


aloe and the prickly pear. Here, as in the former j, 


humble habitation, the honest simplicity of rural 
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life appears in all its native colors: but there is a 
flower of no common beauty that adorns the 

a very pretty girl of about seventeen, the dau: : 
ter of the owners of it. She is what we should call 
in Scotland “ a very bonny lassie.” Whether it: 
was the primitive sincerity and innocent manners 
of these honest people, or the native charms of 
the rustic nymph, or the picture of contentment 
that they presented to their v:sitor, which attract. 
ed him, I shall not pretend to determine; but his 
visits became so frequent, that the relations of 
these good people in the town, recommended 
precaution respecting their daughter, who was 
then forbidden to make her appearance whenever 
the great man favored the farm with hig visits: 
this circumstance he soon observed, and accord. 
ingly ceased to continue them. 


Napoleon his own historian. 

I do not recollect whether, in any of my former 
letters, I mentioned, from the authority of this 
gentleman, (Las Cases) who is the amanuensis of 
the historian, that Buonaparte was seriously and 
laboriously engaged in wnting the Annals of his 
Life. Yhad already been informed by the same’ 
person, that the campaigns of Egypt and of Jtaly, 
and what he styles My reign ¢f an hundred days, 
or some such title, were completed ;* and that 
the intermediate periods were in a progressive 
state. I therefore was looking forward to a ve 
curious morning, and hugging myself on the ap. 
proaching view of such manuscripts as were to 
be unfolded to me: but this expectation was dis. 
appointed by a message from Napoleon to attend 
him in his room. As I knew that my visit would 
not be one of mere ceremony, I prevailed upon 
my companion to accompany me, as his interpre. 
tations are always given with such aptitude and 
perspicuity, and besides, afford me time to arrange 
my answers. There was some little finesse em- 
ployed in making this arrangement, as the forms 
of the court at Longwood are most respectfully 
observed by the attendants on it. 


Remarks of Napoleon upon the observations made 
upon his character and conduct by the English. 
Case of captain Wright, &c. 


On entering the room I observed the back of a 
sofa turned towards me ; and on advancing I saw 
Napoleon laying at full length on it, ‘with his left 
arm hanging over the upper part. The glare of 
light was excluded by a Venetian blind, and be- 
fore him there was a table covered with books. 
I could distinguish among them some fine bound 
volumes on the French revolution. The heat of 
the day had occasioned him to dismantle himself 
of coat and waistcoat. The moment his eye met 
mine, he started up, and exclaimed, in English, in 
a tone of good humored vivacity, “ Ah Warden, 
how do you do?” I bowed in return; when he 
stretched out his hand, saying, “1 have got afe- 
ver.” I immediately applied my hand to the 
wrist, and observing, both from the regularity-of 
the pulsation and the jocular expression of bis 
countenance, that he was exercising a little of his 
pleasantry, { expressed my wish that his health 
might always remain the same. He then gave me 
a gentle tap on the cheek with the back of his 
hand, and desired me to go into the middle of 
the room as he had something to say to me. I 
now congratulated him on the preservation of his 
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health, and complimented him at the same time 
on the progress he appeared to have made in the 
English language. “I certainly enjoy, he said, 
* a very good state of health, which I attribute to 
a rigorous observance of regimen. My. appetite 
is such that I feel as if I could eat at any time of 
the day; but I am regular in my meals, and always 
leave off eating with an appetite: besides, | 
never, as you know, drink strong wines. — With 
respect to the English language,” he continued, 
“have been very diligent; I now read your 
newspapers with ease ; and must own, that they 
afford me no inconsiderable amasement. They 
are, occasionally, inconsistent, and sometimes 
abusive. In-one paper I am called a liar, in ano- 
ther a tyrant, in a third a monster, and, in one of 
them, which I really did not expect, I am de- 
scribed as a coward; but it turned out, after all, 
that the writer did not accuse me of avoiding dan- 
ger in the field of battie, or flying from an enemy, 
or fearing to look at the menaces of fate and for- 
tune ; it did not charge me with wanting presence 
of mind in the hurry of battle, and in the suspense 
of conflicting armies. No such thing; I wanted 
courage, it seems, because I did not coolly take a 
dose of poison, or throw myself into the sea, or 
blow out my brains. “The editor most certainly 
misunderstands me; Ihave, aticast, too much 
courage for that. Your papers are influenced by 
party principles: what one praises the other will 
abuse; and so vice versa. ‘I‘hey who live in the 
metropolis, where they are published, cah judge 
of passing events and transactions for themselves, 
but persons living at a distance from the capital, 
and_ particularly foreigners, must be at a loss to 
determine upon the real state of things, and the 
characters of public men, from the perusal of your 
journals.” [This is a very just remark, and will ap- 
ply to the United States as well as to England.—Ed. 
Nat Reg.] 

Napoleon appearing, as it were, to be speaking 
out, and in a humor to deliver opinions instead of 
confining himself to asking questions, I w. s de- 
termined to speak out too; and L had no doubt 
that 1 should lead him into an jnté¥esting conver- 
sation, or induce him to wish me a good day. 

I accordingly replied, “ I really think that you 
must possess more patience than my countrymen 
are disposed to allow you, if you really wade 
through all the columns that have been filléd on 
your Subject. You cannot, general, suppose for a 
moment, that the extraordinary events which 
have taken place, and of which you have formed 
such a prominent part, would not be considered 
and observed upon with great freedom by a think- 
ing people like the English, and who have the 

rivilege, and may they ever possess it, of speak- 
ing and writing what they think.” I was pro- 
ceeding in full swing and in a very patriotic way, 
when he thus interrupted me: © This calling of 
names, and these scolding epithets, only serve to 
amuse me; but there ure observations in your pa- 

ers which produce far differént sensations. You 
Pave.” he continued, “a writer whom I greatly 
admire ; I believe he is of your country, a Scotch- 
man— Macpherson, the author of Ossian. ‘There 
is also’a person of the name of Belsham: on‘what 
subjects has he written?” I replied, “that.I be- 
eved he had written an account of the reign of 
our excellent sovereign.” “* Yes,” he said 
* your laws permit you to write of kings, of minis- 
ters, of measures, and of one another.’ “ Yes,” 
Treplied, “ such is the privilege of Englishmen; 
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and, possessing the infirmities of hnman nature, 
they may sometimes abuse it. Misconception, 
party spirit, and perhaps factious minds, may, at 
times, tend to propagate and support erroneous, 
and even violent opinions; but the love of justice 
and truth forms the genuine character of an En- 
glishman.” “ Nevertheless,” he observed, “ you 
appear to handle my character rather roughly: 
and more so, since I have been in your power.” 
“ To that opinion, general,” I answered, rather 
quickly, “ 1 must beg leave to address a* direct 
negative. You have not always had the leisure 
to examine English publications which you enjoy 
at present; but I do assure: you, that from the 
time of your becoming first consul of France to 
the moment when you set your foot on the deck 
of the Bellerophon, the — press has never 
ceased to fulminate its displeasure against you; 


and this without exception, for the parties who _ 


differed in every thing besides, expressed but one 
and the same opinion of you. This, | presume, 
you must have known at the time, th the 
vast projects that have occupied your mind, may 
have prevented your memory from retaining a de- 
tail of our literary offences: your official papers, 
however, marked their perfect acquaintance, with 
the hostility of our journals, and returned their 
paragraphic missiles in every direction. You were 
rather angry with old England, when you ordéred 
the Moniteur to call us a “nation of shopkeep- 
ers.’ A great commercial nation we ce 

are, and may we ever remain so: for it is that 
commerce which has proved a fountain of re- 
sources, whose failure would have prevented even 
the native and irresistible bravery of Englishipen 
from making the late immortal additions to our 
national glory. But we are also a most noble 
minced, magnanimous and generous people; and 
were never Knewn to insult a conquered enemy js 
nay, how often has it happened that both our sail- 


ors and our soldiers have risked their lives to 


save a fallen foe. Even when you had thrown 
away one of the brightest diadems in Europe, and 
had accepted a slender sceptre in Elba, you were 
instantly treated with comparative mildness by 
the more prevailing public opinions in England. 
And now that you are, as you choose to term it, 
in our power, a general feeling of a generous na. 
ture is known to be excited. Yes, sir, there are 
numbers who would have rejoiced to hear that 
you had bit the ground on the field of battle, who 
are now disposed to wish you every comfort that 
can be safely allowed in your present situation. 
if the Northumberland had overtaken you in a 
French man of war, endeavoring to make your 
meditated escape to Ameriéa, every officer, and 
every sailor and soldier, would have been bravely 
engaged in the attempt to take, burn, sink, or de- 
stroy the ship that bore you; yet, as you have 
readily acknowledged, you were treated by them, 
during the whole of the voyage, with every gen- 
Ue, manly, and polite attention. - And, if I may 
venture to speak of myself, 1 shall beg leave to 
add, that I was bred up in the hatred of you: nay, 
that no proofs of lioly, writ were more strongly.im- 
printed in my mind than the truth of ,the then 
ntiversally prevailing opinions concerning you; 
aevertheless, I ain ready to show you every per- 
sunal courtesy, to be thankful for the civilities I 
nave reecived from you, and to offer you such 
service as] am permitted by the benevolence of 
he government which I serve, and may be con- 
sisteat with those culations which its political 
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safeguard and ultimate security of your person.” 
I was resolved to speak my sentimenis with 
freedom, and you may now think, my good friend, 
that I did not balk my resolution. I could not, in- 
deed, forbear to defend the generous temper of 
Englishmen, when it received such an attack. 
My candid sentiments and unreserved language 
appeared, however, to meet my auditor’s appro- 
bation, and he asked me, to my great surprise, if 
I remembered the history of captain Wright? 
Tanswered, “ Perfectly well; and it is a prevail- 
<a in England, that you ordered him to be 
murdered in the Temple.” With the utmost rapidi- 
ty of speech he replied, “ For what object? Of all 
men he was the person whom I should have most 
desired to live. Whence could I have procured so 
valuable an evidence as he would have proved on 
the trial of the conspirators in & about Paris. The 
heads of it he himself had landed on the French 
coast.” My curiosity was at tuis moment such as 
to be betrayed in my looks. “ Listen,” continued 
Napoleon, “and you shall hear. The English 
brig of war, commanded by captain Wright, was 
employed by your government in landing traitors 
and spies on the west coast of France. Seventy 
of the nunmber had actually reached Paris; and, 
sd mysterious were their proceedings, so veiled 
in'impenetrable concealment, that, although ge- 
neral Ryal, of the police, gave me this informa- 
tion, the name or place of their resort could not 
be discovered. I received daily assurances that 
my life would be attempted, and though [ did not 
give entire credit to them, I took every precau- 
tion for my preservation. The brig was after- 
wards taken near L’Orient, with captain Wright, 
its commander, who was carried before the pre- 
fect of the department of Morbeau, at Vannes: 
ral Julian, then prefect, had accompanied me 

in the expedition to Egypt, and recognised cap- 
tain Wright on the first view of him. Intelligence 
of this circumstance was instantly transmitted to 
Paris, and instructions were expeditiously return- 
ed to interrogate the crew, separately, and trans- 
fer their testimonies to the minister of police. 
The purport of their examination was at first very, 
unsatisfactory ; but, at length, on the examination 
of one of the crew, some light was thrown on the 
subject. He stated that the brig had landed seve- 
ral Frenchmen, and among them he particularly 
remembered one, a very merry fellow, who was 
called Pichegru. Thus a clue was found that led 
to the discovery of a plot, which, had it succeed- 
ed, would have thrown the French nation, a se- 
cond time, into a state of revolution. Captain 
Wright was accordingly conveyed to Paris, and 
confined in the Temple; there to remain till it 
was found convenient to bring the formidable ac- 
cessaries of this treasonable design to trial. The 
law of France would have subjected Wright to 
the punishment of death; but he was of minor 
consideration. My grand object was to secure 
the principals, and I considered the English cap- 
tain’s evidence of the utmost consequence towards 
completing my object” He again and again, most 
solemnly asserted, that Captain Wright died in the 
‘Temple, by his own hand, as described in the 
Moniteur, and at a much earlier period than has 
been generaly believed. At the same time, he 
stated, that hisassertion was founded on documents 
which he had since examined. The cause of his 
inquiry arvse from-the visit, I think, he said, of 
lord Ebrington to Elba, and he added, “ ‘That no- 





(No. 17. Vou. my, 
wisdom has thought necessary to provide for the | bleman appeared to be perfectly satisfied with the 


account which was given him of thi rious 
business.” . Se 


( Extracts to, be continued. J) 





From the New York Evening Post, o 

April, 1817. of the 16h 

Yesterday came on for trial before his honor th 
. e 

mayor, at the court of general session$ of the Peace 
for this city and county, an indictment found at 
the same court, against Isaac Roget, (the only de 
fendant taken,) for uniting with J.B. Daulmepy 
(of the house of Hutchinson & Daulmery) & Pp, me 
fevre,* in conspiracy to defraud the underwriters. 
This cause from the nature of the transaction, and 
particularly, from the standing in society of Isaac 
Roget, for many years a Freach merchant in this 
city, and generally considered here a manof ye. 
spectability, excited more interest than any one 
that has taken place for many years. ‘The trial 
began at 11 o’clock, A. M. and lasted till 4 
this morning; more than 17 hours. The follow. 
ing are the princpal facts that appeared in eyj. 
dence : 

That the schr. Ocean, being in France,} and w 
at Havre de-Grace, in December last, for Boston, 
and the defendant being in this city, with others 
here, and some persons abroad, entered into acon. 
spiracy to make a false insurance upon her and 
her cargo, consisting, as they stated, of dry goods, 
and plaster of Paris, but in reality of stones and 
rubbish; and actually insured § 18,000 here, 
§ 10,000 in Boston, $ 30,000 in Paris, besides 
other sums in London and elsewhere, and then 
caused her to be sunk at sea. It appeared, how. 
ever, that the piece of roguery from which they 
calculated to derive the greatest profit, was 
from an ingenious deception practised upon the 
custom house at Havre. This deception was 
managed in the following manner: They first 
entered at the custom house, say 30 hoxes of 
goods, amounting to $ 30,000, and procured the 
necessary stamps upon the boxes; but, then, in- 
stead of putting the boxes on. board, they only 
carried them to some private place, where they 
removed the goods into other similar boxes, pro- 
vided for the purpose, and supplied their place 
in the stamped boxes with rubbish of the same 
weight; which was so ingeniously done, by spli- 
cing the ropes, &c. &c. as to elude suspicion. 
These boxes were then put on board the schoon- 
er as so many boxes of dry goods, with the cus- 
tom house stamp, which secured them from all 
further inspection. Having thus succeeded with the 
first 30 boxes, they filled a second 30 with the 
same om which had once been entered, and a 
second time procured the stamp of the custom 
house; then, a second time, they removed these 
boxes to some private place, where they in like 
manner rifled thein of their genuine contents, and, 
filling them with stones, as before, they closed 
them neatly up again, and shipped them on board. 
In this way they repeated the deception on the 
custom house until they had obtained its stamp 
upon 97 boxes of stones, and shipped them on 
board. as dry goods. Waving thus loaded the 
schooner, their next step was to provide for the 
lives of the innocent and unsuspecting crew, when 


* Commonly called Peter Favours. 
+ The conspiracy began a twelvemonth sooner, just befort 
the Ocean left this country. 
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the vessel should go to the bottom: for which 
purpose they procured a clinker-built boat, suf- 
ficient to hold them all, with provisions and other 
necessaries; and, thus equipped, they wrote to 
their friends in this country an account of their 
success, that they might do the needful, at the 
different insurance offices; and then set out upon 
their voyage. 

After meeting with some rough weather, which 
caused them to delay the execution of their pur- 
pose, for fear of their lives, they, at length, after 
two abortive attempts, which failed through the 
vigilance and activity of the mate, succeeded in 
scuttling her, in a smooth sea, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, about 9 in the evening, in lat. 26, 30, N. 
and long. W. 60, 10, when they shaped their 
course for the nearest land, which was the Baha- 
ma Islands, distant about 500 miles, and arrived at 
Nassau the 3d of March. ‘ 

R. H. Wolcott, the mate, who was not let into 
the secret, swore, that the first time the alarm was 
given, that the vessel was sinking, he exerted him- 
self, contrary to the remonstrance of Favors, and 
succeeded in getting a sail under the bottom, by 
means of which they were able to clear her hold 
of water, so that he could examine the leak ; when 
he found her bottom bored with auger holes, 
which he plugged; but, that advantage was taken 
of his being aloft with most of the crew, to bore 
others in another place, which was the cause of 
her sinking. But the principal witness in, the 
cause was Lefevre himself, one of the conspirators, 
and acquainted with the whole transaction from its 
origin, through all the steps of its progress down 
to the present time. The testimony which this man, 
who discovered a great share of intelligence, gave, 
was so clear, so consistent, never involving himself 
in contradiction, or even discovering the least em- 
barrassment, though closely and severely cross-ex- 
amined by able counsel, that he commanded uni- 
versal belief. 

It ought to be mentioned that the person the 
conspirators first attempted to corrupt was one J. 
A. Dursseau, a Frenchman, who seems to have 
listened to the proposals, but, upon reflection, 
not only refuséd to be concerned, but disclosed 
the meditated fraud to Mr. W. Lovett, of this 
town. in July last, to F. Depau, and to several 
insurance companies in Boston. In the course of 
the trial, facts came out that induced strong 
suspicions that the defendant and some others 
had long been engaged in similar frauds, par- 
ticularly in the sinking of the brig Mary some 
years ago. 

The counsel in this highly interesting case were 
Messrs. Emmet, Hoifman, on tlre part of the in- 
surance company, and Fisk, U. 8. D. attorney, 
and Maxwell, D. A. for the state, and for the de- 
fencdant, Colden and D. B. Ogden. We were not 
present, but understand there was a great display 
of bar eloquence on both sides on the occasion. 

The jary retired about half past four o’clock 
this morning, and returned into court just after 
five with a verdict of GUILTY. 

Mr. Roget’s amiable wife and sister, together 
with five or six children, were present the whole 
time. The sight of these two highly interesting 
and wreteied females, and one of them, Mrs: R. 
in a situation of ail others the most affecting, sur- 
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stern obligations they were under, could have 
produced his conviction. : 
N.B. The names of others concerned with 
Roget, but who are absent, or not et arrested, 


are, from prudential motives, cone 


From the New York ert) Post of the 18th 
April, 1817. 
Not being present at the trial of Roget, which 
was reported in Wednesday’s paper, I could ony 
obtain the facts from others; and though I ’ 
great pains to be correct and precise, yet I find 
that afew errors escaped me—some a more 
trivial, others of a more material nature. _ For ine, 
stance, the fraud is represented to have been 
committed at Havre-de-Grace, when it should. 
have been at Paris, whefe the boxes being stamp-. 
ed, secured them from inspection at Havre. Se- 
cond, it is stated that in the course of the trial, 
facts came out that induced strong suspicions that, 
the defendant and some others had been e c 
in similar frauds, particularly in sinking the brig 
Mary some years ago,” Here is an error. in 
naine of the vessel alluded to; it. should have 
been the brig Amiable Mary Ann; but I am in- 
formed that the witness, who testified respecting 
the Mary Ann, a Mr. Du Roséeau, testified only 
that D*** and B***, named in the indictment, 
with Roget, were concerned in that  nefarious_ 
transaction, but did not go so far as to implicate 
him. 

We understand that powerful, exertions are 
making to get the jury who convicted, to apply. 
to the court fora pardon. _We would be the last 
to turn an obdurate ear to the petition of the 
miserable, but does not duty to the community in 
which we live sternly demand of us, before we 
give way to our feelings, to remember that the, 
only object the law professes to have in view, 
when it inflicts punishment, is, to deter others by 
the example ? : ak \ 


From the New York Evening Post of the 19th 
April, 1817. 
This being the day allotted to sentencing pe 
sons convicted at this court’ of crimes’ or mi 
meanors, Isaac Roget was accordingly expected 
to be put to the bur, and a large concourse of 
people attended to hear the law »pronounced. 
But, in consideration of the peculiar situation of 
Roget’s wife, sentence was postponed to the next 
court. >i P 





TOBACCO. 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF FRANCE. ? 
Extract from the, Paris Journal. Bulletin du Come 
merce, of January 9, 1817. 

The administration of the indirect contribu- 
tions, being desirous of commencing the purchases 
of tobacco in leaves, which they may/have occa- 
sion to.m..xc in 1817, for the supply of the royal, 
manufactories, invite all foreign merchants, who 
| might find it convenient to muke offers, to take 
interest in the same. 4 
The first purchases will-take place on the 10th 








rounded too vy her children, could not fail to cre- 
ate so powerful an effect on the minds of the 
court and jury, that nothing short of the most 
satisfactory testimony, and a due sense of the 


of February, others on the 10th of March, and 
| successively at such times as shall be appointed, 
‘and in proportion to the avants of the service. 

| ‘Che administration wil! receive the offers of 
‘merchants, for. such qualities and quantities as 
‘they shall think fit to offer them. The price and 
conditions of the sale shall be mentioned in a pro- 


‘posal on stampt paper, which the proposer 
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bind himself tb maintain until after the neatest } 


purchase, which will have been indicated. But 
after that epoch, he shall no longer be bound by 
bis offer, which he will be at liberty to modify or 
withdraw before the subsequent purchase. _ 

The proposals must always be accompanied 
with sufficient samples to represent the parcels 
which will be offered; and the proposers must 
always obligate themselves to deliver articles 
agreeably to the said samplese—they shall even 
state the quantities to be delivered by them of 
each sample. A general sample of an entire par- 
cel will, however, be admitted, embracing as near 
as possible every shade of quality, the proposers 
binding themselves that the whole parcel io be 
delivered shall answer the general sample; but, 
in general, it would -be preferable they should 
cireumscribe themselves within more precise 
terms, to avoid all uncertainty at the moment of 
the purchase, and all difficulty on the delivery. 

The samples shall be sealed with the seal of the 
proposer, and the marks and number which they 
will bear shall be fixed in the margin of the pro- 
posal. 

The general conditions must be—The tare at 
12 per cent. on tobacco in hhds; that of 2 1-2, or 
the real tare, (should the purchaser or seller re- 
quire it) on tobacco in bales; a discount, if pay- 
ment be stipulated for cash: the obligation to de- 
liver within 40 days after the sale, for the two first 
pureliases the epoch of which is announced; and 
the delivery in presence of arbitrators, appointed 
on both sides, with power to choose a third, in 
ease of disagreement, who shall be charged to 
ascertain the damages, defects or differences in 
the qualities, and to estimate the compensations 
to which the purchaser might be entitled. 

Each party shall pay his own arbitrator. 

The articles must always be delivered after hav- 
ing been entered at the Custom House, and free 
from all duties and charges. 

The administration cannot accept of any offer of 
delivery but for one of the ports of Havre, Rouen, 
Morlaix, Dunki*k, Bordeaux and Marseilles, and 
for the cities of Strasburg and Lille 

Merchants who shall fect disposed to interest 
themselves in the purchases which the administra- 
tion intend to make from commerce, must trans- 
mit their proposals and samples to a correspondent 
chosen by them at Paris, whom they will empow- 
er to deal with the administration, that the latter 
may, on occasions, contraci business with them. 

The proposals and samples, for the first pur- 
chase, must be delivered at latest on the 5th of 
February to the Secretary of the administration : 
each proposal shall be sealed and deposited in the 
box destined thereunto, by the proposer himself, 
or by his correspondent; and those proposals 
shall be opened only after the examination of all 
the samples presented for competition and only 
at the moment of pronouncing which are those to 
which the preference is due. 

On the 10th of February, the director general 
of the indirect.contributions will make known, at 
the public sitting of the Council of Administra- 
tion; the articles which will have obtained the 
preference. 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
RUSSIA. 
Mr. Pinkney, envoy -extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
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to the Court of St. Petersburgh, has had, ow the 
12th of Jan. an audience of the Emperor of Rus. 
sia, His excellency was presented to their Ma. 
jesties the Empresses. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The ship Comet, captain Center, arrived at N, 
York on the 2Uth instant, in S6 days from Havre. 
de Grace. By this arrival French papers have 
been received to the 10th of March, with Londén 
dates to 6th of that month inclusive. The New. 
York Commercial Advertiser, of the 21st instant, 
Says i— 

The state of things in England has, it appears, 
become extremely critical and alarming. ‘rhe 
two secret committees (appointed by the house 
of lords and the house of commons) have repor- 
ted the result of their investigation, by which jt 
would seem, that the spirit of disaifection which 
had agitated the metropolis, had spread widely 
over the country, and threatened an immediate 
and general revolution. Ja consequence of the 
facts disclosed in these reports, the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus was moved in parliament, and 
carried by a majority of 175. | Other measures, 
of an energetic character, had also been adop- 
ted. 

The following articles are from the New-York 
Gazette of the 21st inst — 

The London Couricr of the 20th of Febriary, 
contains two reports of the committees of secrecy, 
both of which were presented to the house of 
commons.— The general features of these reports 
are similar. ‘The lords’ committee express their 
full conviction that the designs destructive of the 
constitution, “have been extended, and are still 
extending, widely in many other parts of Great 
Britain.” 

The disaffected adopted the different forms 

nd symbols of the ivench revolution; and 
the revolution they meditated was, if possible, 
more sweeping and immediate in its effects. They 
meant to beginby depriving every man of his lan- 
ded and funded property, to declare all the land 
in common, and to extingaish the funds. Nor 
was the religion of the country to be more respec- 
ted. They meant to recite profane parodics of 
the liturgy, or songs blaspheming the holy  scrip- 
tures. One of their handbills expressed, “all 
constables who touch a man of us to be run thro’, 
No regent—no Castlereagh—off with their heads 
—no placemen, tithes, or inclosures—no bishops.” 
‘The symbols of the revolution, the tri-colored flag 
and the red cap of France, were adopted here, 
as well as the names of the revolutionary com- 
mittee; they had their committee of public safe- 
ty and the conservative cominittee. ‘lo the sol- 
diers they had, by a second determinaticn, resol- 
ved to adopt the means of seduction. But the 
first plan and impulse was the murder cf the 
soldiers by midnight. ‘Lhe report to the com- 
mons inform that “the design was by a sudden 
rising in the dead of the night, to surprise and 
overpower the soldiers in their different barracks, 
which were to be set on fire.’ Avins~ were pro- 
cured ; a large quantity of pike heads ordered ; 
and amachine projected for clearing the strects 
of cavalry. ‘The prisons were to be drained ; and 
the murderer, and the felon, and the cris inais of 
all descriptions, were to be let loose upon the me- 
tropolis with arms. The general rising was fixed 
for the 2d December. 

‘The committee then show the intimate connex- 
ion between the clubsin London and the clubs in 
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the country. The commons committee oo 
decide what measures are necessary to be.adop- 
ted; but they conclude by stating, that the dan- 
gers which exist are of such a nature, that the ut- 
most vigilance of the government, under the ex- 
isting laws, bas been found inadequate to prevent 
them. : 

The ports of England are open for six months, 
for the importation of peas and beans, free of 
ty. . 
ovthe bill against the seditious assemblies, had its 
second reading in the house of commons on the 
3d of March ; and bills were passed relative to 
the seduction of the soldiery, and concerning trea- 

son. 

On the 44h of March, the house of commons re- 
ceived an extraordinary number of petitions for 
parliamentary reform. They contained nearly a 
million signatures. ‘The chief part of the peti- 
tions were presented by sir Francis Baring. 

An order of the prince regent in council, per- 
mits the importation of all foreign merchandise 
into the Isle of France, excepting cotton and 
woollen goods, and manufactures of iron and steel. 
Foreign goods are to pay a duty of two per cent. 
above those imported from England. 

‘The customs produced for the month of Febru- 
ary, 6,884. sterling above that of the same month 
last year; but was 69,575/. sterling below that of 
1815. 

In an eloquent and animated specch in the 
house of commons, whilst the bill for suspending 
the Hobeas Corus was under discussion, lord 
Castlereagh proved the existence of danger, and 
asked, if on the eve of an insurrection in the capi- 
tal, and in the provinces, the house wished to see 
the executive power compelled to stand with 
folded arms, without making any efforts to cor- 
rect it betore the explosion should overthrow the 
government. Was it proper to wait till blood 
should flow, orto prevent its effusion? The safe- 
ty of the state imperiously demands this measure, 
and without it there exists no means of saving 
this country from a bloody and terrible catastro- 
plie. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in admitting the existence of the 
danger, of which he was convinced as a member of 
the seerct committee, contended that the present 
jaws were sufficient to suppress it. Asa proof of 
it, he stuted that they had been «+ lequate to arrest 
the conspirators at Glasgow, as the house had 
been informed.—The distress of the times has 
produced a discontent, which leads to insurrec- 
tion, but that is not a sufficient motive to suspend 
the Mubeas Corpus, the grand bulwark vf British 
Hiderties. It is a conspiracy of tumine stirred up 
by malevolence. 

NAPLES, . 

A Paris paper of the 2d March states that an 
American itigate remained before Palermo, to at- 
tend, as was believed, to the ratification of the 
arrangements concluded between the court of 
Naples and the United States. 





ABBREVIATED SUMMARY. 
Foreign—A destructive fever bas prevailed in 
Barbadoes, whica has swept off many of the pop- 
uation and desiveyed about one thousand men of 
the garrison ; it is particularly fatal to strangers. 
Lord Combermere was expected from England, 
to essume the government of Barbadoes, and tie 
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islagds.—A canal communication from Kingston to . 
La Chine, by the river Rideau, has been seriously 
undertaken by the provincial government of Ca- 
nada.—The Spanish schooner Enrequeato, from 
the coast of Atrica, with one hundred and eighty- 
five slaves, was captured on the~30th March, 
off the Moro, by the schooner General Orta- 
go, formerly the Huzza, of Baltimore, captain 
Champlin, and sent to leeward: the Spaniards 
seem to be driving a pretty brisk trade in this in-- 
human commerce.—A third meeting of the popu- 
lace took place at Spa Fields, near London, in 
February last: Mr. Hunt harangued thein + this 
Mr. Hunt is not the same person as the génile- 
man of that‘name who stands so well in the lite- 
rary world, but is represented gs a profligate fel- 
low : both lord Cochrane and sir Francis Bur- 
dett were invited to attend this third meeting ; 
but the former alleged a prior engagement to be 
present at another meeting in a different part of 
the kingdom, and the latter did not deign to, re- 
turn a written answer to the letter addressed to 
him on the occasion: sir Francis declares him- 
scif opposed to the right of universal suffrage : 
there was very little disturbance on the occasion ; 
but the military were paraded, and the police offi- 
cers were on the alert: the windows of one, of 
the ministerial printing offices were broken.— 
The prince regent of Great Britain has made a 
donation of 35,0002 and the marquis of Camden 
has relinquished his sinecure, to relieve the pub- 
lic distresses—An insurrection, of no great mo- 
ment, lately took piace in Valencia, in Spain : 
gen. Elio dispersed some and took others of the 
rioters.—The loan which the French government 
has made of the English stockjobbers is oniy for 
8 and net for 12 millions, as formerly stated : Mr. 
Baring takes four millions of it—Midshipman 
Watts, of the U. S. 74 Washington, fell through 
the mizen top of that ship, on the 30th January 
last, to the deck, which occasioned his death in a 
few days thereafter: he was buried at Gibraltar 
with naval and military honors. 


Dimestic—There are published in the state of 
New-York 90 newspapers, including 6 issued semi- 
weekly from daily offices: of these, 8 are print- 
ed daily; 8 semi-weekly ; and the residue once a 
week.—Exclusive of about 20 companies, from 
which no returns were received, it appears, by 
an official statement, that the militia of New York 
consists of 97,659 infantry, 6,434 artillery, 2,807 
cavalry ; making, in all, 106,880 men competent 
to bear arms.—Great destruction of property has 
taken yee on the Kentucky river; torrents of 
rain fell for 4 days and nights, swelling the river 
above its usual level upwards of 80 fect perpen- 
dicular, and sweeping warehouses pas other 
things before it: the loss of tobacco and. other 
produce has been ummense.—-The:Albany Argug 
says that. the federalists of Oneida and Otsego 








Conunand of the furces in the windward & leeward 


counties, in the state of New York, have resolved, 
in public meetings, not to nominate assembly tick- 
cts for the ensuing election, although they con- 
stitute the majority in both counties: the address 
| of a committee on the occasivn ascribes it to the 
| fact that the administrations are now pursuing cor- 
| rect, or what they term federal, measures.—Gen. 

Root, late a member of Congress fron New York, 

has been put in. nomination to represent the coun- 
ity of Delaware in the General Assembly of that 
; state; and Jabez D. Hammond, also a representa- 
i tive frem the sue commonwealth, has been no- 
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minated for a seat in the Senate of New York.— 
The hospital barracks at Pike’s cantonment, near 
Sackett’s Harbor, were destroyed by fire on the 
26th of March last—A violent tempest has been 
recently experienced at Sag-Harbor, Long Island : 
it was accompanied by a quaking of the earth, by 
lightning, thunder, and hail, insomuch that many 
persons thought the day of judgment was at hand: 
more than a thousand squares of glass were bro- 
ken.—The shock ofan earthquake was felt by a 
number of the inhabitants of Satauket and adja- 
cent towns on the 29th of March, ult. at 5 o’clock 
in the morning.—A steam boat has performed a 
passage from Louisville, on the Ohio, to Natchez, 
on the Mississippi, in 6 days, notwithstanding that 
some ofthe machinery had twice given way, and 
that she had run upon a sand-bar, ran over a saw- 
re and ran ashore.—Fredericktown, in Maryland, 
been incorporated, and Lawrence Brengle, 
esq. chosen mayor.—The brig Rival, capt Scud- 
der, cleared at Mobile, in the early part of Febru- 
ary, for Rochelle, in France, laden with cotton : 
she is 140 tons burthen; and isthe first vessel of 
any magnitude ever cleared from that place toa 
foreign port—At a late mayor’s court in New 
York, Cynthia Van Cleef obtained a verdict of 5,uUU 
dollars damages against Wm. G Lawrence, for 
defamation of her character in point of chastity . 
The slanderer was a school master at Brooklyn, 
with a wife and family dependent upon hisi: the 
young lady’s character appeared tobe irreproacii- 
able.—The Patriot Gen. Mina and suite Icit New 
Orleans on the 9th of March ‘last for Galvestown, 
in Mexico.—Langdon Cheves, esquire, formeriy 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
U. S. is at present president of a court of gencral 
sessions and common pleas in South Carolina— 
The U.S. schooner Hornet, lieut comrmandan 
Claxton, has arrived at Charleston, in 45 days trom 
Gibraltar —On Sunday night the Sth inst. the mail 
stage was attacked between Fayetteville and 
Averesboro’, and two trunks, belonging to Gov. 
Middleton, a member of Congress from South Ca- 
rolina, and Dr. Christmas, were cut from the back 
part: two men have been committed on susyi- 
cion.—The printing oflice of Thomas T. Skillman, 
of the town of Lexington, in Kentucky, was bro- 
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war Boxer, capt. Porter, has sailed v 
York for the Gulf of Mexico.—The rey, David ae i 
'| ker has been installed pastor of the Second Re, ‘ 


formed Dutch Church in Philadelphia —oOn the 





2d of April. instant, as Mr. Rogers, assistant ¢ th 
gaoler of Niagara county, state of New York. 7 ' 
returning from Black Rock early in the ovidae 

he was attacked by two ruffians, who Mt « j 

him down, stabbed him in tiie breast, and cut “ : 
mouth almost from ear to car——An explosig ; : 
the powder mills, belonging to Mr. Busent 
Georgetown, (D. C.) took place last week ; th 

men were killed, and two dreadfully man ede 
damage, about 5,000 dollars.—Charles D. Coon : 
has been appointed secretary of state for the oan . 
monwealth of New York, ia the place of Robert 4 
‘Tillotson, removed.—Gen. Erastus Root has beer 1 
appointed postmaster at Dell, in the state of New 

York.—The American Academy of Arts and ej , 
ences at Boston, have lately elected De Witt Clin. 
ton a member of their Society —The vice presi. 
dent of the U, States has returned to New York { 


from Albany: prior to his leaving the latter place 
Mr. Tompkins and lady gave a splendid entertain. 
ment to about 450 ladies and gentlemen—A let. 
ter from Bangor, in the District of Maine, dated 
the <ti inst. says there was then snow there in the 
woods three feet deep on a level, and thatit con. 
tinued to freeze hard every night. 





EDITOR’S CABINET. 





Riot at New Orleans.—There has been a riot at 
Tew oor 1c ac 
New Orleans, which has been strangely exaggera- 
ted by some publications in the newspapers. It 
appears to have originated in a private quarrel 
between the captain of a French, and the captain 
of an English, vessel. One man was murdered in 
the afiray ; and, the civil authorities being incom. 
petent to the preservation of the public peace, 
the United States’ troops were called in, at whose 
approach the roters precipitately fled: a few of 
them, howe. cr, were arrested, and will, no doubt, 
mect with condign punishment. We have been 





ken open on the night of the 2d ult. and part of; 
the types taken away ; the board of trustces of} 
that town have, much to their honor, oilered a} 
reward of 150 dollars for apprehending the per-j 
petrators of the infamous act.—lIt is said that a! 
company is forming in Philadclphia, to be cal'ed | 
“Phe Philadelphia and Pittsburg ‘Transporting , 
Company :” it is thought that, by changimg horses | 
and drivers every ten miles and travelling night} 
and day, the journey from Philadelphia to Pitts-' 
burg may be made in 7 days: it is computed that | 
the éxpense o? freight may be fixed at five cents 
per pound going aii two cents returning.—The | 


mucivsurpriscd to see a very ludicrous account 

oi this aflair published in some respectable news- 

papers, wherciir it is represented that the con- 
sternation and uprear were so great, that every 

man in New Orleans had a sword by his side and 

pistols in his pocket!) The most serious point of P 
view in which the riot is to be regarded, is in ree y 
lation to the influence it may have on the trade te 


that port: but the functionaries of that city will 





assuredly make such an cxample of the offenders 


hon. Jchn Randolph, wlio ceciines a re-election j} 4s to convince foreigners and cthers resorting 


to Congress, has publickly expressed his intention ; 
of taking a voyage to Europe for the benefit of; 
his health —The Sant¢e canal, ii South Carolina, | 
is now plentifully supplied with water; the locks; 
are in complete order, and every thing ready for | 
the navigation —Iy a recent survey, the stale of} 
Connecticut contains upwards of 4,028 square miles, | 
or about 3,090,UU0 acves; and abont 54inhabiwants 
to each square mile.—Thomas Amnstrong has becn ' 


appointed a judge of the court of common picas © 
it 


for the county of Philadelphia; and Nicholas ts- | 
ling iealth oflicer of that port—The U. 8. brig of | 





jthere, that, such an occurrence will not hereafter 
jbe likely to happen. As a committee has Leen 


appointed to investigate particulars, we forbear 





to insert any thing further on the subject until we 


receive their report. The idea that tae general 








government is any way implicated in the event 





hout foundation. 


seems to be wholly wi 


Appointments to ofice—Republican or Federal 2 
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i Two of the newspapers of this metropolis have 
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recently contained some dissertations concern- 
ing the appointment of party politicians to office. 
This circumstance excites us to express our OWR 
sentiments on that head; which we offer for just 
as much as they may be worth. 

Neither sound policy nor an equitable adminis- 
tration of public affairs can justify a president in 
embittering a great portion ofthe community 
against the government, by adopting a rule of ap- 
pointment which would wholly exclude that por- 
tion from offices of honor and profit. ‘The es- 
sential maxim proper to be adhered to in the se- 
lection of persons suitable for public stations is, 
that the party selected must have done some service to 
the nation, or, by his capacity, be capable of render- 
ing useful services to the republic, ‘The great dan- 
ger to our republican institutions does not lie in 
the choice of men for situations in the govern- 
ment from either the one or the other of the 
great prevailing parties among us; for there are 
very patriotic and able men to be found in both. 
What is most to be apprehended is, that a presi- 
dent should choose the officers of his administra- 
tion from considerations of private acquaintance and 
personal attachment to himself. Should he do that, 
merit will, nine times in ten, be kicked out of 
doors, and a slavish devotion to the man would su- 
persede devotion to the public. With respect to 
appointments, private friends should be placed 
precisely on a level with other eitizens. If they 
have talents, promote them according to those 
talents: if they have not, let personal attachments 
be rewarded by personal attentions; but do not 
draw upon the public purse to discharge the 
debts of private gratitude. 

The News—The foreign intelligence, which 
will be found under the head of our “ Foreign 
Summary” in this number of the National Register, 
is unusually interesting. The leading article is 
that which informs us of the suspension of the 
writ of Zabeas Corpus in Great Britain. As some 
of our readers may not fully comprehend the ef- 
fect of this suspension, we will here briefly state 
the nature of the writ itself, and the consequence 
of withholding it from the subject. 

The writ of Habeas Corpus is used, in judicial 
proceedings, for several purposes : but the great 
use of it is to relieve the person when imprison- 
ed for unjust and unlawful causes. When it is 
employed for this purpose, it is called a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, is directed to the 
party detaining another, commanding him to pro- 
duce the body of the prisoner, with the day and 
cause of his caption and detention, ad faciendum, 
subjiciendum, et recipiendum, to do, submit to, and 
receive, whatsoever the judge or court awarding 
such writ shall consider in that behalf. This writ 
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grew out of the tyranny of former kings of Eng- 
land ; and, being a writ of right, it issues as a mat- 
ter of course when applied for in the proper man- 
ner. When the person is brought into court, or 
before the judge, if the cause of his confinement 
is ascertained to be illegal, he is discharged ; if it 
is a case admitting bail, he is bailed; but if not 
bailable, he is remanded to prison to take his trial 
according tolaw. This process of Habeas Corpus 
is held in Great Britain as a sacred right, and an 
act of parliament, passed in the thirty-first year of 
the reign of Charles II. in relation to it, is regard- 
ed, by Englishmen in particular, as almost ano- 
ther Mugna Charta of the kingdom. Now, in 
England, it is wel! known, there are many men of 
great talents and high standing, among the nobili- 
ty as wellas the wealthy commoners, sternly attach- 
ed to the liberty of the subject, and who, when 
that liberty should be endangered, although they 
might not highly esteem the private. character of 
the individual oppressed, would not fail to vindi- 
cate his rights, and especially by means of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, in the courts of justice as 
well as elsewhere: consequently, the ‘crown 
would find it almost impracticable, whilst that 
writ was freely allowed, to seize upon and keep 
in confinement those popular leaders who might 
be obnoxious to the royal authority. But the 
writ being suspended, individuals may be arres- 
ted, thrown into prison, and there detained, till 
the king’s ministers shall sce fit to release them. 
This will serve to intimidate such men as Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Hunt, and lord Cochrane ; and, if 
they are not intimidated, the jails will open their 
doors and their voices will be silenced. The 
question is now fairly at issue between the. sove+ 
reign, backed by the military, and the people— 
The former, we fear, must prevail. The British 
constitution appears to be in its last agony, and is 
apparently about to resolve itself into an absolute 
monarchy. : 
The reader will remark, that the most terrific 
account is given, by the reports of the secret com- 
mittees in the British parliament, of certain dia- 
bolical intentions of the people with respect to 
the military, to property in general, &e. This is, 
probably, great exaggeration ; but it is extreme- 
ly artful in the ministry: it tends to inflame the 
soldiery against their unarmed fellow subjects, 
and thus secure their fidelity to the government ; 
and it will induce the owners of land, the stock- 
holders, &c. by interested matives, to take side 
with the king against the degraded and impove- 
rished part of the community. 
Any wishes that we might express on the oc- 
casion would be fruitless. Whilst we deprecate 
every thing like anarchy, we should be pleased to 
see in Great Britain arational reformation of abu, 
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ses. From the scenes now passing there, the 
people of the United States may take a salutary 
warning. Let them bear in mind, that Great Bri- 
tain has reached her present unhappy condition 
by gradual encroachments of the crown on po- 
pular rights, which encroachments were effected 
when the people were lulled into secarity by 
the flatteries and the artifices of men in power. 


Presidential Tour.—It is now quite certain that 
President Monroe has determined to commence, 
in a few wecks, a tour, northward, along the whole 
Atlantic border to the remotest public post; 
thence to’ Plattsburg, &c. and, by Sackett’s Har- 
bor, on to Detroit, whence he will return to the 
City of Washington across the country: “ The 
objects of the president are (says the National In- 
telligencer of the 23d instant) exclusively of a 
public nature : to inspect the forts, navy yards, 
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ire, by a mere bird’s eyé view of fortificat; 
&e. more accurate information, whereon to proee: 
recommendations to Congress, than he could b 
the reports of engineers, &c. made to him 4 
the proper departments, at Washington. 4 
provident superintendence of public affairs by * 
president is, by our constitution, made to dab ; 
to ail the objects of government; and they he 
not all be properly attended to, unless sailed 
mains stationary at the seat of the general kag 
ment, or within a day or two’s ride of it. The 
are functions, admitting of but little intetmintion 
to be performed.even at the city of Woathiigieg 
which he cannot execute at the eastern cuchin: 
ty of Maine or at Detroit. , 

We make not the least question of the Purity 
of President Monroe’s intentions on the OCCasion : 
but government is a type of the human sy stem. 
the executive is the brain, or sensorium, and ba 





and other public institutions ; to view their posi- 
tions; to' investigate their economy, system and | 
relative utility; to inquire into the expenditures) 
of public moncy that have been made on particu-| 
lar objects, whether advantageously or otherwise, 
&c. and to ascertain what further works may be | 
proper and appropriations necessary to their com- 
pletion. ‘Fo.aid him in these inquiries, the pre- 
sident will be attended by the chief of the corps 
of engineers, general Swirt, by the general offi-| 
cer commanding at each station, and by a naval) 
officer, when their respective services shall be ne- 


formation of. circumstances which affect the ex. 
tremilies, should be communicated to the head 
through the established organs of the bedy poli. 
tic, and the bead would be thus enabled to give 


impulse and suitable motion to the extremities If 


a man’s head should take leave of his+shoulders 

it would be very inconvenient to his body, wl 
the doctors, we presume, would proneunce it un. 
usual, if not dangerous. There is no precedent 
for such a journey, except in the case of General 
Washington, and his, we believe, was more a 
Neither 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Jetierson, nor Mr. Madison, pur. 


jaunt of pleasure than any thing’ else. 





cessary.” The president proposes to travel with-! 
out his family, and without attendants, sa private | sued the course now intended by President Mon. 





4 
h | sitizen; and it is announced that he will decline || T°°- , We do not, however, disapprove of it so 
fi a all public or private invitations which hospitality much from the want of precedent, as from the 
His! or respect for his public character might induce, |j teasons which we have expressed. 





i on account of their interfering with the design of 
the journey. It is also understood that the presi- 
dent has it in contemplation, after his return to 
the seat of government, to take a view of the 
Chesapeake Bay, and, on a future occasion, to ex- 
tend his visits, for like purposes, to the western 
and southern states, . 

Whilst we wish President Monroe, on this in- 


GRAND CANAL. 
Thomas Jefivson to De Witt Clinton, 
Monticel’a, ipril 14, 1817. 
Dzar Sir—t have to acknowledge the receipt ' 
of your favor cf March 27, of the very valuable 
treatise on inland navigation, and of the several 
reports on the junction of the watersof lakes Erie 
and Champlain with those of the Hudson. The 
conception is bold and great, and the accomplish- 
ment will be equally useful. ‘Vhe works of Eu. 
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tended tour, all possi ‘ ati : ‘ ‘fies patient. - 
h es ay possible health and recreation, rope in that line shrink into insignificance in com. ‘ 
and hope it may be useful to the nation, we can-]} pxrison with these. Having no facis to go on, ‘ 
not, frankly speaking, approve of: it. 1. The |] but those reported by the commissioners, we.can. , 
health of a man is more exposed in a long journey, ane nut gg ahs opinion of a 2 
pe . -¢ ° “* and with a confidence proportioned to their 
through varying climat ‘ . “a pater —— a 
, st ys es, than if he remained or known abilities and accuracy. The question of 3 
tionary, or nearly so; and the personal health of |] expeuse is perhaps less certain, as well from the c 
so high an officer as. president. is an object of|| hidden obstacks not known until the earth is 
P yyect Oi . , ae r 
great political interest with the’ community. 2. |?" ved, as from other circumstances which cannot j 
: oe és ig tte a ibe foreseen. But no probable degree of Expense 
By this proposed visit the responsibility of subor- jean transcend that of its utility. ‘The } rospect of a 
if dinate agents will be lessened, and it is vitally im- |! the fture face of Americas magnificent indeed: r 
| portant that every officer of the administration byt, for the revolutionary generation, it is to be. ¥ 
. + spjoved tu contemplation only. iit y than | 
4 should be held strictly responsible for the exeeu- |! 29°F" d ten = : : eile nal mn he : wait fr c 
7 . oa : v1 fSe cuese communications, and every wish fer 
Mi tion of’ the duties confided to him. 3. A presi-} gicccss of these great aud honorable enterprises, c 
Hie dent will not, we apprehend, be enabled to ac- accept the assurance of ny great respect & estcem. h 
4 
H fi : 
ve 





